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AN AMPHORA OF NICOSTHENES IN BALTIMORE 



Among the vases at the Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore 
is an amphora signed by Nicosthenes, which, so far as I know, has 
not been pubHshed. It was purchased in 1887 along with several 
other vases by a few members of the Baltimore Society of the Ar- 
chaeological Institute of America, and is said to have been found 

near Caere, whence came so 
many of Nicosthenes' vases. 
It is undoubtedly the vase 
listed by Klein ^ as from Caere 
in the Magasin Ruspoli. 
Klein speaks of ^'Am Hals je 
ein Faustkdmpfer/^ whereas in 
reality there are two boxers on 
each side, but my friend and 
former teacher, the late Pro- 
fessor Loeschcke of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, and later of 
Berlin, told me that this vase 
and an archaic Attic hydria 
with the Perseus story, which 
is also in Baltimore in my own 
collection, came from the 
Ruspoli collection, where he 
had seen them. 

The amphora is 0.30 m. high.2 
Part of the lip on one side (Fig. 
1) has been restored. The 
amphora is of the elongated 
metaUic form, invented by Nicosthenes, with projecting moulded 

1 Die Griechischen Vasen mit Meisiersignaturen^, 1887, p. 64, No. 45. 

2 0. 155 m. to the first ridge and 0.034 m. from there to the next ridge. Height 
of neck from small ridge at base 0.075 m, 0.12 m. across top of mouth. Diam- 
eter of foot 0.10 m. Greatest circumference below lowest ridge 0.525 m., on 
ridge 0.535 m. Smallest circumference around neck 0.20 m. Breadth of handle 
to left of signature 0.05 m., to right from 0.042 m. to 0.047 m. Inside the mouth 




Figure 1. — Amphora of Nicos- 
thenes: Side A: Baltimore. 
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ridges on the body, broad flat handles, neck with concave profile, 
and conical mouth. The form was popular with the prolific fac- 
tory of Nicosthenes, the most productive of all Greek potters 
known to us, who out of nearly a hundred signed vases or frag- 
ments preserved made fifty-two or more amphoras.^ The shape 
was more probably borrowed from Ionia, as Pottier ^ says, than 
from Ionic Etruscan bronze jugs.^ The clay is reddish-buff and 
covered with a buffish slip, a practice which was followed even in 
Mycenaean days, but which was especially characteristic of the 
Ionian fabrics. Nicosthenes may have learned the art at Naucra- 
tis, where his signature has been found,^ and he introduced the 
idea into Attica. Several artists probably painted for Nicos- 
thenes' factory which produced mostly black-figured vases, but 
also seven or so in the mixed or red-figured technique, among 
these artists Epictetus and Beazley's ^^ Death and Sleep Painter'' ;^ 
but the main designs on many of the amphoras are little more than 
decorative. Such is the case on the Baltimore vase except on the 
neck where there is a figured scene. The designs on' Nicosthenes' 
vases, as here, are not executed with care but they show a pro- 
gressive spirit and originality. 

Just above the ridge at the top of the flaring foot of the vase is a 
ray pattern, then a broad wavy or zigzag line in the color of the 
slip, then a frieze of rays with the pointed ends downwards, then a 
tongue pattern, and between the projecting ridges a double ivy 
leaf pattern. On the shoulder is a meander pattern with alternat- 

are two broad black bands, the lower 0.018 m. broad, the upper 0.01t m. broad, 
separated by a strip of red clay 0.007 m. wide, then a strip of red 0.005 m. wide, 
then a narrow black band, and then black rays pointing inwards. 

iCf. Wiener Vorlegebldtter, 1889 and 1890-91; Walters, History of Ancient 
Pottery, I, pp. 384 ff.; Louvre Album, pis. 70, 71; Gaz. Arch. 1887, p. 108; Rom. 
Mitt, V, 1890, pp. 322 ff.; Arch. Anz. IX, 1894, pp. 180 ff.; J.H.S. XVIII, 1898,, 
p. 292; etc. Boulanger, Nikosthenes, un atelier de ceramique a Athenes au 
temps des Pisistratides, an unpublished dissertation cited by Perrot, Histoire de 
VArt dans VAntiquite, X, p. 256, mentions 89 signed vases or fragments. Nicole,. 
R. Arch. IV, 1916, pp. 388-391, 61, lists 94. But four have recently been 
found at Veii and there are others including a fragment in the Fogg Museum 
in Cambridge, Mass. Perhaps those mentioned by Nicole, op. cit. 61, No. 93,, 
as found at Caere, are the same as those from Veii in the Museo di Villa Giulia, 

^B.C.H., XVII, 1893, pp. 431 ff.; also Bnschor, Greek Vase-Painting, p. S?'. 

3 Cf . Loeschcke, Arch. Zeit. XXXIX, 1881, p. 35. 

^ Cf. Dumont et Chaplain, Les Ceramiques de la Grece propre, p. 312; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. II, p. 272, No. BmO^\ 

^Hoppin, A Handbook of Attic Red-figured Vases, II, pp. 224 f.; Beazley, 
Attic Red-figured Vases in American Museums, p. 23. 
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ing meanders of different form, as is shown clearly in Figures 1 
and 2, and above this again a tongue or godroon design. On the 
handles (Fig. 1) are in one case — to right of signature — two rows 
of twenty-six black rays pointing toward the centre, and on the 
other twenty-five such rows. 

On the neck of the vase on either side is represented a boxing 
match between two short-haired nude youths, whose hands are 

covered with straps of leather 
to protect them, l^avres called 
at jU€tXtxat/ supposed to be 
innocent and safe as the name 
implies when compared with 
the more brutal and harder 
(r4>alf>ai or ixvpjJLrjKes or cestus of 
later date as seen on the fa- 
mous bronze boxer from Sor- 
rento.^ The juetXtxat were long 
strips of untanned hide, prob- 
ably kept soft in some way, 
wound on our vase diagonally 
across the front and back of 
the closed hand^ and several 
times about the wrist. ^ On 
one side (Fig. 1) where the 
modern restoration is, the head 
and arms of the combatant to 
the left are missing, though a 
bit of both elbows remains. 
He has his left foot advanced 
and his opponent likewise ad- 
vances the left foot. His left arm (hand missing) is stretched 
well forward and his right arm is bent at the elbow with his right 

1 Gf. Paus.yill, 40, 3; Plato, Laws, 830 B; Juthner's edition of Philostratus, 
Gym. 10; Apol. Rhod. Argonautica, II, 52-53. 

^ Cf . Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler Gr. und Rom. Sculptur, pi. 248. 

^ Brauchitsch, Die Panathendischen Preisamphoren, p. 145, thinks that the 
fingers and ball of the hand remained free, but they are not so represented on 
the Baltimore vase. 

4 Cf. Arch. Zeit., XLI, 1883, pi. II; Baumeister, Bilder, fig. 33, Brit. Mus, Cat. 
of Vases, III, pi. Ill; Jtithner, Antike Turngerdthe, pp. 66 ff.; Gardiner, Greek 
Athletic Sports and Festivals, pp. 402 fif.; Frost, J.H.S. XXVI, 1906, pp. 213 ff.; 
Hyde, Olympic Victor Monuments and Greek Athletic Art, pp. 234 ff. 




FiGUKE 2. — Amphora of Nicos- 
THENEs: Side B: Baltimore. 
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hand raised above and behind his head. This is the usual position 
in representations of boxing. Mr. Frost ' holds that this is merely 
a conventional rjendering and that the Greek boxer stood with 
his feet nearly level. But, as Gardiner ^ says, *^so far from hold- 
ing the body square, it would appear from the vases that the 
Greeks exaggerated the sideways position. For frequently the 
left foot and left arm of one boxer are represented as outside, or 
to the right of the left foot and arm of his opponent,^' as on the 
amphora ^ signed by Nicosthenes and illustrated by Gardiner,^ 
where the position of the boxers, and especially of the figure to 
the right with his raised right hand is very similar to ours. There, 
too, the two figures have short stocky legs and big hips as on our 
vase and the eye is rendered in full front. On our vase even the 
incised breasts are in full front view and on the figure to the right 
seem to be on the boxer's back. 

On the other side of the neck (Fig. 2) both figures are well pre- 
served. The one to the left is lunging forward with his left leg 
sHghtly bent and left foot advanced, head and body erect. His 
right arm is drawn back, bent at the elbow which is raised level 
with the shoulder, the fist held down ready to strike. His left 
arm is stretched upward and forward, the hand closed, somewhat 
similar to the boxer to the left on the Panathenaic amphora il- 
lustrated in Gardiner, op. cit. p. 427, Fig. 148. His breasts are in 
front view, though those of his opponent are correctly given in 
profile, and his eye like that of his opponent is in full front and 
round, whereas the eye of the man on the other side of the vase is 
almond-shaped. The position is that assumed by the Greek boxer 
after he first puts up his hands, and it is frequently depicted on the 
vases.^ His opponent draws back his head out of reach of the 
opening lunge and guards himself with both hands, holding up 
and back his right hand, ready to strike, and protecting his face 
and upper body also with the outstretched left hand across his 
opponent's left. The position is quite similar to that on the 
Panathenaic Berlin amphora pictured by Gardiner.^ Gardiner ^ 
speaks of this symmetrical position which is so common in 

^ Loc. cit. 

2 Loc. cit. 

3 Brit. Mus. B. 295. 

* Op. cit. p. 420, fig. 143. 
^ Cf. Gardiner, op. cit. p. 419. 
« Op. cit. p. 422, fig. 144. 
^ Op. cit. p. 419. 
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wrestling groups, where one boxer is represented with right foot 
advanced, as extremely rare, though it occurs on the Panathenaic 
vase illustrated by him on p. 407, Fig. 135 in the boxer to the left. 
Our vase thus adds one more exception to the usual rule/ and also 
shows how the Greek boxer followed the American style of boxing 
rather than the old English style, using both hands freely, being 
active on his feet, and varying his attack. The stiff high guard on 
our vase also confirms the idea that the Greek boxer hit only at 
the head, which would explain why the body is so often left un- 
guarded in representations of boxing. 

It remains to mention the signature which runs below the box- 
ers last described. It is of the usual form and is perfectly pre- 
served except for the first epsilon. NIKO:^0[E]NE:^MErOIE:^EN. 
The Baltimore vase, then, is of importance not only to the student 
of Greek athletics for the rendering of a boxing match ^ in a rare 
way, but to the student of Greek vases because it is another 
amphora signed by Nicosthenes dating about 530 B.C. or earlier 
— the only one in America^ so far as I know. 

David M. Robinson. 
The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

1 Gardiner, op. cit. p. 426, says that the vases ''do prove undoubtedly that the 
Greeks understood how to give force to a blow by lunging, and inasmuch as the 
lunge is always with the left foot, it seems probable that they understood the 
importance of not changing feet." Our vase would seem to indicate that they 
did change the position of the feet, at least in guarding in early days. 

2 Boxing was a Greek sport from the earliest to the latest days. The Minoan 
rhyton (Hall, Aegean Archaeology, pi. XVI) from Hagia Triada in Crete shows 
several boxing groups, and Homer describes a boxing match in Iliad, XXIII, 
699 ff. Cf . Hyde, op. cit. pp. 234-246. 

3 There are other shapes by Nicosthenes, at Bryn Mawr College {A. J. A. 
XX, 1916, p. 316; in Philadelphia {A.J. A. XIII, 1909, pp. 142 f.); Boston {Re- 
port of Boston Museum, 1900, p. 36; 1901, p. 36; 1903, p. 70; Nicole, op. cit. 
61, Nos. 77, 87, 88); and New York {B. Metr. Mus. X, 1915, pp. 98 ff.); there 
is an unpublished, unsigned handle of such an amphora at the University of 
Chicago; and in the Fogg Museum, Cambridge, Mass., a fragment of an am- 
phora with a silen and the signature. The date 530 to 520 b.c. agrees with 
the conclusions drawn by Langlotz in his recent important monograph, Zur 
Zdthestimmung der strengrothfigurigen Vasenmalerei und der gleichzeitigen. 
Plastik. 



